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NOTICES. 


Those of our subscribers whose subscrip- 
tions are now due are requested lo forward 
the amount for the next 12 mnths with as 
little delay as possible, or the posting of 
their copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscriptions (from any date) 
2s. 6d., post free for the United Kingdom, 
and 3s. for America, the Colonies and 
abroad. Our American subscribers may 
remu us 1$ greenback which will cover a 
subscription of 16 issues post free. 

All communications to the Publishing 
Office, JS 3, ¢ ‘haning Cross Road, W.C. 

Netther the Editor nor Publisher will be 
responsible Jor the loss of any’ MS. sent by 
post. Contributors will please enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for the 
eventual return of their MS. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 





AT HOME. 

NEW YEAR’S DAY CONCERTS. 
DESPITE the conditions of the afternoon, 
the popularly attractive programme of 
the New Year's Day concert given by the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra drew a_ large 
audience. Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beet- 


hoven, Berlioz, Schubert, Wagner, Brahms, 
and Tchaikovsky were all represented by 
more or less familiar and favourite works, 
such as the “Cortolan,” “ Tannhiiuser” 
and “1812” overtures, and the “ Rosa 
munde” ballet music. The Bach work 
was the third Brandenburg Concerto, 
which was played remarkably well by 
the orchestra, the crispness and clearness 
and fine finish of their work finding 
warm recognition from the audience. 
Miss Maria Philippi, the vocalist of the 
afternoon, has not only a beautiful voice 
and a refined style, but made an admuir- 
ably fresh choice of songs-—“Ich Wob 
dies Gewand,” from Max Bruch’s “ Odys- 
seus,” and the cradle song from Bach's 
“Christmas Oratorio,” the latter in par- 
ticular being given with fine effect. At 
night we had the customary New Year’s 
performance of “ Messiah” by the Royal 
Choral Society. We are constantly 
being told that “ Messiah” is losing its 
hold upon even the provincial public, but 
such statements are belied by the never- 
lessening audiences which fill the Albert 
Hall on New Year's nights and listen to 
Handel's masterpiece with the zest of 
abiding appetite. And in these days, 
when the musical taste of our public 
fastens greedily upon so much that is 
trivial and trashy, we may well be thank- 
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ful that in this one instance at least it 
remains staunchly faithful to the best. 
Handel’s hold upon the popular affection 
is, indeed, likely to continue as long as 
the national character remains unaltered. 
England, as the late Max O’Rell once 
said, is above all things Biblical, and 
Handel’s illustrations of the Bible in es- 
sentially simple and __ straightforward 
terms of tone will not lose their charm 
for us till the Old Book itself is regarded 
with indifference. Wednesday’s perform- 
ance of “Messiah” calls for little note. 
One could wish that the work was not so 
familiar to the Royal Choral Society, so 
that they could sometimes approach it 
with a new wonder and enthusiasm; but 
that can hardly be, and we may be grate- 
ful that their work retains as much fresh- 
ness and care as it does. Sir Frederick 
Bridge conducted with his usual pains- 
taking, the soloists being Miss Gleeson 
White, Mme. Clara Butt, Mr. Lloyd 
Chandos and Mr. Watkin Mills. Han- 
del’s “ Alexander’s Feast” and Sir Hubert 
Parry’s “Pied Piper of Hamelin” will be 
given at the society’s next concert on the 
24th inst. 





Miss Katharine Goodson, who sails for 


America on Thursday by the “ Cymric,” ac-. 


companied by her husband, Mr. Arthur 
Hinton, will make her dédut with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on January 
19th, and will give her first recital in Bos- 
ton on January 24th. She is also engaged 
for the Kneibel Quartett Concerts, and 
will appear twice with the Boston Sym- 
phony Quartett, besides playing in Wash- 
ington, New York, Philadelphia, and 
other cities in the Eastern States. 





THE GREATEST YET. 


With respect to Mischa Elman, who is 
regarded as the greatest of all the young 
violinists now before the public, Arthur M. 
Abell thus writes in The Violin World: 

“Mischa Elman, the Russian violinist, 
is the sensation among instrumentalists in 
Europe at present. This boy has attained, 
at the age of fifteen, artistic heights that 
others of the greatest talent do not attain 
in a lifetime. Elman is a positive genius, 
and is not to be classed in the category 
of prodigies at all. He is a great, mature 
artist, although it cannot be denied that 














esting in one of his extreme youth than 
they would be in a grown up man. One 
is at a loss whether to marvel most at his 
maturity and independence of concep- 
tion, his superb command of violin and 
bow, or of his temperamental, nay, dia- 
bolical, delivery. He played the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto at the second Nikisch 
Philharmonic Concert on Monday evening 
in a manner that disarmed criticism. 
Technically, this big work is a toy in his 
hands, and the volume of tone he gets 
out of the fiddle, especially in passage 
work, is astonishing. He must have the 
strength of a man in his small right arm, 
or else he could not dash off such power- 
ful, rippling scales. The light and shade, 
colour and life of violin playing depend 
upon the manipulation of the bow, and 
Elman has trained his right arm to a re- 
markable degree. His left hand keeps up 
apace, so that in reproducing a work he 
can give his fantasy free rein, and this he 
does to such an extent that he exaggerates 
at times, yet his playing always reveals 
such sound musical judgment and healthy 
sentiment that one can rest assured that 
he will never wander far from the path 
of true art. Elman is already in the 
very front rank, and is one ofthe five or 
six greatest living violinists. He is in 
enormous demand in Europe, and gets 
from 2,000 to 3,000 marks a night for 
public concerts. In London he has been 
paid as much as $2,000 for “at homes” 
by such people as the Rothschilds, Astors 
and James Gordon Bennett.” 





THE LONDON TRIO. 


Owing to the great success of the con- 
certs given by “The London Trio” since 
its formation, many people have expressed 
a wish that the Trio should give a series 
of chamber concerts during the autumn 
and winter; thus carrying on the tradi- 
tion of former chamber music societies. 
Numerous lovers of music have welcomed - 
this series of concerts. The programmes 
include favourite classical and modern 
Trios; piano and violin Sonatas; piano 
and violoncello Sonatas; and solos for 
each instrument. A vocalist also appears 
at every concert. The remaining four 
concerts wiil take place on the following 
dates—Tuesday afternoon, January 20th, 
at 3.30; Tuesday evening, February 26th, 


such phenomenal powers are more inter, art t 8.30; Tuesday evening, March roth, at 
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8.30; Tuesday evening, April 30th, at 
8.30. The programme of the fourth con- 
cert on Tuesday afternoon, 3.30, January 
29th, will include: Trio in C minor, No. 3 
(Beethoven); Trio in G minor (Smetana). 
Solo pianoforte Mme. Amina Goodwin. 
Mr. Leonhard Sickert will sing selections 
by Schubert, Schaffer, Gordigiani and 
Dalhousie Young. During the series all 
Beethoven’s pianoforte Trios (excepting 
the clarionet Trio) are being played by 
the London Trio in chronological order. 





ABROAD. 


THE following pars of news have been 
clipped from the Vzolin World: 
FRANCIS MACMILLEN’S DEBUT. 

A big audience gave Francis Macmillen 
a cordial reception when he made his début 
in Carnegie Hall. The violinist left this 
country when a mere boy and nine years 
later returned a mature artist. He studied 
with César Thomson, who took a deep in- 
terest in his development and _ prophesied 
that he would become a great American 
violinist. This glowing prediction has 
not been fulfilled up to the present. 
Indeed, it does not seem likely to 
come true. If Macmillen is so wonder- 
fully gifted as his great preceptor would 
have the public believe, it is certain that 
none of those dazzling talents were dis- 
closed by the young violinist when he 
made his first New York appearance. He 
has acquired some bad habits which will 
take hard work to rectify. His bowing 
is not so smooth and regular as it ought 
to be. It cannot be denied that his left 
hand has been wonderfully developed. 
His fingers are fleet and as strong as steel. 
His runs are uncommonly even and his 
double-stopping is surprisingly sure. His 
technique is of the Sevcik school. His 
tone is singularly pure. But, as said, his 
bowing is erroneous, his right wrist want- 
ing flexibility. Some things he does de- 
serve the highest praise; others merit 
censure. It cannot be denied, after taking 
everything into consideration, that Mac- 
millen is a most promising violinist. It 
is not true, however, that he is the greatest 
of all American violinists. Where is Max 
Bendix? Where is Maud Powell? At 
present, he is not in their class. Nobody 
can tell how great he will be. 








THE HOFFMANN QUARTET. 

The Hoffmann Quartet, of Boston, re- 
cently gave a concert in Steinway Hall, 
New York, and substantiated the claim 
made in its behalf that it is equal to any 
string quartet in the United States. It 
is not one whit behind the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, although a much younger organiza- 
tion. Its members are masters in ensemble 
—model chamber music artists. There is 
no reason why these gifted musicians 
from Boston should not secure a strong 
foothold in the metropolis. 





KOCIAN HERE. 

Kocian, one of the greatest of Sevcik’s 
—_— who was a formidable rival of 

ubelik, has returned to the United 
States to fill a vaudeville engagement. 
This young Bohemian was in New York 
three years ago and was fairly success- 
ful. But for bad management, he would 
have been much more successful. So far 
as violinistic ability goes he is very little 
behind Kubelik, but he is blessed with a 
much warmer temperament than his rival 
possesses. 





THIBAUD COMING NEXT YEAR. 


Next year there will be with us two big 
violinists—Fritz Kreisler and Jacques 
Thibaud—who, it is expected, will divide 
the honours. Preference for either of 
these artists is legitimate, for they rank 
high among the greatest living violin- 
ists. So far as dash, brilliancy, fervour 
and audacity are concerned, who can equal 
Kreisler? And, as for elegance, finesse 
and romance, who is the peer of the young 
Frenchman? There will be a very ani- 
mated rivalry between Kreisler and 
Thibaud. Both deserve success, and will 
certainly achieve success. 


ee 


YSAYE’S FAREWELL TOUR. 

Ysaye writes a New York friend as 
follows : 

“T shall in all probability make my 
final ¢ournée through the United States 
a year hence. I am fond of your great 
country and like your people. Nowhere 
else in the world have I played to more 
intelligent, more enthusiastic audiences. 
The violin has innumerable devotees in 
America. I can never forget the great 
ovation accorded me in Carnegie Hall, 
when I faced one of the biggest audiences 
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I ever confronted. I have not definitely 
decided who my manager will be for my 
farewell tour.” 





Ralph Kellert, a young violinist of 
promise, who recently returned from 
Brussels, where he studied several years 
with Ysaye, will make his New York 
début in Carnegie Hall, January 22, when 
he will have the assistance of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Walter Damrosch. He will 
play Wieniawski’s third Concerto and the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. 





Karl Barth, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and also a member of the Hoff- 
mann Quartet, is one of the finest violon- 
cellists in the United States. 





SOME HAYDN ANECDOTES. 


ACCORDING to one account Haydn was 
born just before midnight, March 31st, 
1732; others give April Ist, just after mid- 
night of March 31st. Haydn himself 
told his pupil Neukomm that the latter 
date was the correct one. “I was born 
on April Ist, and it is so written in my 
father’s record. But my brother Michael 
always maintains that I was born March 


31st, because he does not want people to’ 


think I came into the world an ‘April 
fool.’” 

Although his parents were poor and of 
peasant birth, they were careful in the 
rearing of the children. Haydn says: 
“My father and mother, even in my ten- 
derest years, were very strict as to cleanli- 
ness and order; both these things have 
become as second nature to me.” Some 
years later, when he was at Schoolmaster 
Frankh’s he could not stick to this rule. 
He was but little more than five when he 
left home to begin his education under 
better auspices than the little hamlet of 
Rohrau could offer. Haydn in telling of 
these days said he was only six years old 
when he assisted in the singing of some 
masses and could play a little on the 
piano and the violin. It was but a short 
time before he could play all the common 
instruments. His début as a drum player 
came about as follows: According to old 
custom on St. Florian’s Day, a procession 
was to take place around the church, and 
to the consternation of the authorities, the 











drum player died suddenly. The rector 
recalled how clever Haydn had always 
been and concluded to give him a trial. 
After a few directions the boy was dis- 
missed with the injunction to practice as- 
siduously. But since he had no drum 
upon which to practice he was compelled 
to improvise one. When the time came 
for the procession a humpbacked man was 
engaged as drum carrier for the little 
musical hero. 

Of course he was overjoyed to be taken 
to Vienna to continue his education in 
music and general studies, but things did 
not turn out so well as he and his parents 
had expected. Reutter was very neglect- 
ful and gave him little or no instruction 
in composition. He went at the work in 
his own way, trying to teach himself. As 
he was writing a _ twelve-part “Salve 
Regina” one day, Reutter surprised him. 
When the boy shyly surrendered the 
manuscript the master laughed at it, and 
told him to put his time on the smaller 
church pieces that he helped to sing and 
to practice making variations on them. 

The boys of St. Stephen’s were always 
glad of a chance to take part in entertain- 
ments in the citizen’s houses, which oc- 
casionally happened. They were expected 
to sing and also to assist in serving the 
guests. It may reasonably be expected 
that they did not miss the opportunity to 
fill their stomachs and pockets with all 
kinds of eatables, to make up for the 
scanty fare of their school home. 

Although Haydn was full of animal 
spirits and a leader in the sports and 
pranks of the boys, he was also studious. 
He says: “While my comrades played I 
would take my little clavier under my 
arm and go to the attic, where I could 
practice undisturbed.” 

After Haydn was dismissed from the 
Cathedral service things went very hard 
with him; he went hungry to bed on more 
than one occasion and had but scanty 
clothing to protect him from the cold. Yet 
he stuck bravely to his music, giving a 
tew lessons here, a few there, for such 
small sums as his patrons would pay, 
eating frugally and spending every bit of 
his hard earned savings for music and 
theoretical books, his favourite work being 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach’s piano 
sonatas and Fux’s “Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum,” the standard work of the time on 
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counterpoint. And he practiced dili* 
gently at his clavier all the spare time.— 
The Etude. 





THE NEW HALL. 


THE following very ably written letter by 
Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, appeared in our 
contemporary, The Sunday Times, some 
two or three weeks ago: 

In reference to your interesting remarks 
on the new concert hall (and its proposed 
name), I beg to make the following sug- 
gestions affecting the comfort of both 
audiences and performers in the building : 

1. In order that the audience may be 
able to see the performance easily the 
floor should rise to a higher level at the 
back of the room: 

2. The seats should not be covered 
with a clinging material—such as velvet 
which makes it so difficult to pass them in 
taking one’s place, and they should not 
rise automatically ; a space under each seat 
to place a hat and coat would be a con- 
venience. 

For the comfort of the performers I 
would suggest : 

1. That the platform should not be 


too high (this is rendered possible by the 
graduated floor level). 

2. The floor of the platform should be 
quite level in front, not built on the slant, 
which is so uncomfortable for the soloists. 

3. To polish the surface of a platform 


is a mistake. I know many performers, 
vocal and instrumental, who have a feel- 
ing of insecurity when walking or standing 
upon such a one. In addition to this, the 
violoncellist is seriously inconvenienced 
by the difficulty of fixing the peg of his 
instrument into the hard polished surface. 

4. The artists’ room should be on the 
same level as the concert-room (no stairs 
to mount). 

The artists’ room might be so 
arranged that it is possible to try the 
voice or an instrument without being 
heard in the hall. 

One other idea: Could it not be 
arranged to shut off part of the hall (by 
partition rising through the floor, perhaps) 
so that a small audience could be accom- 
modated without giving the appearance 
of a half empty room? 

These matters are frequently over- 
looked when building a concert-room, and 





therefore I h®pe this letter may have the 
desired effect in the scheme of the new 
hall and future ones.—Yours etc., 
W. E. WHITEHOUSE, 
Fellow and Professor R.A.M. and 
R.C.M., etc. 
34B, Portsdown Road, W. 


Without disagreeing on the main points 
with the writer’s excellent suggestions, I 
cannot help to point out the impractica- 
bility of the last point, for supposing it 
could be managed to reduce, say by one 
half the size of the hall, who would have 
to bear the loss of the empty half? would 
it be the proprietors of the hall or would 
there be a reduction made to the concert 
giver ? 

One more suggestion and I will leave 
the matter in the hands of those with 
whom it rests to give the public their 
exact wants. 

In their anxiety to give the public the 
largest possible seating accommodation, 
the row of seats in more than one hall are 
placed too close together, greatly inter- 
fering with the comfort and safety of the 
public. Attention to this point would 
also no doubt be appreciated and greatly 
add to the popularity of the hall. 





FROM SEVCIK TO VAUDEVILLE. 


SEVERAL years ago, after Kubelik’s first 
sensational success in the United States, 
we were introduced to another of Sevcik’s 
pupils, a violinist who, we were told, pos- 
sessed all of Kubelik’s qualities as a tech- 
nician, but who was infinitely more musi- 
cal and artistic than Sevcik’s first famous 
pupil. This violinist’s name was Kocian. 
He came but did not conquer. Technical 
mastery of the instrument he certainly 
possessed and revealed to his audiences, 
but he failed completely and most 
pathetically as an artist and a musician. 
To-day this same Kocian can be heard 
in our vaudeville theatres, where, sand- 
wiched in between acrobats and ragtime 
singers, he plays compositions by Wieni- 
awski, Bazzini, etc. From Sevcik and 
European triumphs to vaudeville in the 
United States! The fall is all but 
incredible. 
. Kocian’s position cannot fail to excite 
sympathy but we hope he will prove an 
object lesson to the many unthinking 
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students who are contemplating study 
under the “wizard” of Prague. 

The truth of the question is, the musical 
world 1s quite satisfied to have oxe Kube- 
lik. The art which he represents nauseates 
surely and quickly. The Prague School, 
admirable as it seems to be for the acquire- 
ment of left-hand technique, has proven 
beyond a doubt that its influence is fatal 
in everything appertaining to the higher 
musical development. At Prague tech- 
nique is a disease. Alas, how many 
players are to-day suffering from Sev- 
cikitis ! 





A PATTI ANECDOTE. 
EVERYONE knows that Mme. Patti is ex- 
tremely careful in financial matters, 
insisting on having her fee for singing in 
her hands before she would sing a note. 
Mapleson, the famous impresario, told the 
following anecdote which shows this side 
of the cantatrice’s character : 

“] was bound by my contract to pay to 
her before the beginning of each per- 
formance the sum of $200. One evening 
I could only give her $160, which she 
refused to accept. Her agent announced 
to me that since I had failed to keep the 
contract it would be annulled. I com- 
forted myself with the thought that I had 
other resources and besides had $160. in 
my pocket. 

“Two hours later the agent waited on 
me to say that on reflection Mme. Patti 
would not break the contract. He was 
empowered to accept the $160 and to say 
that Mme. Patti would be on hand in time 
for the performance (‘La Traviata’), in 
complete costume, except her shoes. As 
soon as the doors were opened and tickets 
were sold I could pay the remainder of 
the money. As soon as she had it in her 
hands she would draw on the shoes and 
step on the stage when her cue was given. 

“I gave him the $160. After the box 
office was opened, he came again. Only 
$32 had been taken in. This I gave to 
him to hand to the prima donna, hoping 
that she would feel justified in giving the 
word to begin the performance without 
waiting for the remaining $8. But this 
expectation was only partly fulfilled. 

With a contented expression on his face 


‘the agent came back the third time with 


the comforting message that Madame had 
put on one shoe. ‘When you show her 
the remaining $8, she will put on the other 
shoe” And so she did when I handed 
her that amount. Then, beaming with 
pleasure she stepped on the stage and the 
opera was most brilliantly sung.” 





Henri Marteau is translating Joachim’s 
“Violin School” into French. In an ar- 
ticle on Joachim and Sevcik which Mar- 
teau wrote in the 77ibune de Geneve the 
young Frenchman speaks in glowing 
terms of Joachim’s influence and contribu- 
tion to art. His reference to Sevcik is not 
very complimentary. He writes that: 
“Leonard said that with violinists the left 
hand is the artisan and the right hand 
the artist. Many disciples of both schools, 
especially American and English, en- 
deavour to develop the artisan at the cost 
of the artist, and to this end they find a 
man especially created, as it were, with- 
out wishing it himself, as I do not doubt. 
This is Ottakar Sevcik, of Prague, who 
has been active as a pedagogue for thirty 
years, who has written many volumes of 
exercises which applied in homeopathic 
doses may bring about good results; taken 
in strong doses, however, they quickly dry 
up all musical feeling that the pupils may 
have, and are undeniably injurious. Sev- 
cik had the good luck to have Kubelik 
as a pupil, and, thanks to his success, an 
army of violin students rushes to Prague, 
lured on by the false hope of equalling or 
surpassing their predecessor. Kubelik’s 
showy, objectionable repertory is pounded 
into them, whereas they are incapable of 
interpreting a sonata of Mozart. I say 
Mozart, because | consider certain of his 
sonatas to be the greatest test for repro- 
ductive art.” 


Thus writes a Berlin correspondent, who 
adds: 

“Marteau is an extravagant admirer of 
Joachim, both as teacher and _ performer. 
He is an opponent of the Sevcik school, as 
may be inferred from what he says about 
Kubelik. It is well understood, however, 


that Marteau is jealous of Kubelik, since 
the latter has so far distanced him. And 
yet here in Berlin the young Frenchman 
claims a strong following. 
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MURDOCH, MURDOCH & CO.’S CATALOGUE 


OF NEARLY 


20,000 VIOLIN PUBLICATIONS 


INCLUDING VIOLA, VIOLONCGELLO AND DOUBLE BASS. 


This Great Catalogue has been prepared at immense expense in order to place 
within the reach of professional and amateur players details of all the most desir- 
able publications now in circulation at home and abroad. The Catalogue is most 
complete in its list of Tutors, Studies, and Music for Violin, Viola, Violoncello 
and Double Bass, with and without accompaniment, together with an immense 
variety of the best Music for Duets, Trios, Quartettes, Quintettes, Sextettes and 
I-xperts who have seen proofs of this Catalogues agree that nothing of 
the kind has ever been published before of such completeness and utility, and that 
it is absolutely invaluable to all who are concerned with Violin Music in any way. 


imM@~ THIS GREAT CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT FREE AND POST PAID 
TO THE FIRST 5000 APPLICANTS. As the postage alone of this Cata- 
logue is very costly the importance of this offer will appeal to all Musicians. 


MURDOCH, MURDOCH & CO., Music Dealers and Collectors, 
HATTON HOUSE, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 
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MR. MAX MOSSEL. 





Py sted by New Temple Press, 17, Grant Road, Croydon. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 
Senor SARASATE says “I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 





| ‘Od ag R I 
Herr D:! POPPER says: ‘It pos- 
LS) BoMN's ©. sesses all the advantages you claim for it.” 
C PATENr Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘While 
2S eS it greatly improves the inner strings, the 


outer strings are more clear.”’ 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
£0 powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
. in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE ls.1d , 


Used at the Principal Conservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticinconstruction 
PRICE LIS AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 

Sock Acrentr ror Great Burirain anp 
CoLoniEs. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


’ ”’ 
BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, BASS, ETC, 

The production of the Premier Strings 1s the result of 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.I., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
ziving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to *‘ A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pio- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J.EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 











Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
a announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the zoth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





UST PUBLISHED.— Reeves’ Catalogue of Music 
and Musical Literature, Ancient and Modern, 
Second-hand and New, on Sale at their Ware- 

house,. 4, High Street, St. Giles, London, W.C. Post 
free on application. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violivist). 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


ScHOOLS OR PRIVATE PUPILs. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


EXxAMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared tor all 
Examinations. 


Appress c/o “THE VioLin Timgs.” 
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Prof. SEVCIK’S 


VIOLIN METHOD 


1S TAUGHT BY 


HUGO KORTSCHAK, 
FRANCFORT ON THE MAIN. 


Furstenbergerstrasse 216. 
(Prof. Heermann’s Violin School.) 


Prospectus sent post free. 
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the Editor promptly. 
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MR. MAX MOSSEL. 
Mr. MAX MOSSEL is a native of Holland 
and was born at Rotterdam in 1871. 
Coming of a musical family, he and his 
brother made their first public appearance 
at the tender age of five and six respec- 
tively—young Mossel playing a concerto 
by Rode. Upon the success of this per- 
formance depended no greater personal 
reward than the much coveted parental 
permission to sit up late to supper. This 
incident may be taken as the keynote of 
Mr. Mossel’s later success. Always keep- 
ing the old adage of “No song, no 
supper” before him, he plunged whole- 
heartedly into work, and travelled with 
his brother, now a celebrated ’cellist at 
Amsterdam. At the age of eight he set- 
tled to serious study, an early result being 
the winning of the first prize at the Rot- 
terdam Conservatoire. Rapidly pushing 
his way—at 15 he was appointed leader 
of the Grand Theatre orchestra in 
the same town—and at 17 he was hold- 
ing a like position in the celebrated Con- 
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certgebouw orchestra at Amsterdam. 
During this period he travelled all over 
Holland and Belgium giving concerts 
and recitals. Upon attaining his majority 
and consequent sense of independence, 
Mr. Mossel had one of the few quarrels 
of his life with Mr. Wilhelm Kes—the 
conductor and founder of the Concert- 
gebouw—a trifle in itself, long since for- 
gotten on both sides, but serious as a 
turning point in Mr. Mossel’s history—for 
it was the cause of his coming to Eng- 
land. Without influence, without friends, 
ignorant of the language, it was indeed 
a serious step. Upon arrival he turned 
his footsteps to that home of music, made 
famous to the world by August Manns, 
the Crystal Palace. In the grand com- 
bination of talent in Mr. Manns’ orches- 
tras, Mr. Mossel had one friend—the now 
famous flautist, Albert Fransella, who in- 
troduced him to the celebrated conductor. 
Kindness itself to all young talent, Mr. 
Manns consented to hear him directly— 
and found it no favour to give the young 
man his chance—he played at a concert 
the very next day. A success was assured 
for the result was not only a hit with the 
ublic but a hit with Manus! who sent 
im after the C. P. to Glasgow for a con- 
cert season there as solo violinist and 
joint leader. Many engagements fol- 
lowed until one at Llandudno, where he 


was leader for Mr. Riviére, proved of- 


importance as it founded Mr. Mossel’s 
long and successful Birmingham career. 
A chance offer from a Birmingham gentle- 
man caused Mr. Mossel to visit that city 
in what was intended as a purely tem- 
porary capacity. But such is the uncer- 
tainty of affairs mundane that he has since 
found in Birmingham the centre of his 
efforts and appreciation. Of the Max 
Mossel String Quartet Birmingham is 
justly proud Foe it has long since become 
a household word amongst lovers of high 
class music in London and all the great 
musical centres of the United Kingdom 
and is now booked for a long tour in 
Holland for 1908-9. Mr. Mossel’s draw- 
ing-room concerts—inaugurated in 1895 
have grown to be one of the season’s 
events in Birmingham—not only have 
they proved a great artistic success but 
they have been the means of introducing 
to Birmingham audiences some of the 
greatest personalities and creative musi- 


- 








cians as well as the most eminent execu- 
tants. Adding to his already arduous 
duties, Mr. Mossel last year, with the 
spontaneous assistance of an influential 
committee arranged a series of promenade 
orchestral concerts at the new Theatre 
Royal with an orchestra of 75 performers 
and was fortunate in securing the invalu- 
able services of Mr. Landon Ronald as 
conductor. These concerts proved so suc- 
cessful that arrangements have already 
been made for a second season. As prin- 
cipal professor of the Midland Institute, 
Mr. Mossel has moulded many of the ris- 
ing generation of the musical world— 
one of his most interesting pupils being 
the brilliant Marie Hall, in whose career 
he took an early interest. To Birming- 
ham Max Mossel owes much—but we may 
fairly add—nothing more than Birming- 
ham owes to Max Mossel. This month’s 
portrait is a reproduction from a photo- 
graph of Messrs. F. J. Russell and Sons, 
17, Baker Street, W., by kind permission. 





PAGANINI. 


MUCH has been said and written about 
this great virtuoso, yet the subject appears 
almost inexhaustible. Here is the report 
of a contemporary as far back as March 
19th, 1839: 

Paganini's Debut. 

This musical monster has at length been 
seen, and to his transcendant merit as a 
performer, we are happy to offer the 
homage of our applause. On Friday 
evening he gave his first concert at the 
King’s Theatre, which was well attended, 
but not crowded, on the occasion. Indeed 
we suspect that but a small portion of the 
boxes were taken, as many of them were 
occupied by the artists of the theatre, and 
other professionals of celebrity. Of the 
vocal part of the concert we need only 
remark, that Lablache, Curioni, Santini, 
Mad. Lalande and Mdlle. Beck, were 
heard with attention and applause; but 
the interest excited by Paganini was so 
absorbing, that their efforts were not so 
highly appreciated by the audience as 
they would have been under other circum- 
stances. Of Paganini’s performance, what 
shall we say? The language of com- 


mendation has been exhausted in noticing 
his exertions—all the principal cities of 
the Continent have rendered unqualified 
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homage to his talents—fame has trum- 
peted, in the superlative of praise, 
his transcendant musical requirements 
throughout the world. We, then, can 
only add, that report, in most occa- 
sions a noted fibber, has but rendered jus- 
tice to him. He is the extraordinary being, 
the wonderful violinist he is described to 
be. We know not whether he has entered 
into any such compact as —-. in the 
“ Freischiitz,” is represented to have done, 
to attain the unexampled perfection he 
has acquired. We are equally ignorant 
where there be a musical Zamiel to confer 
such a superiority. If he have bartered to 
surrender his soul at the end of a limited 
period, the — devil will not have much 
to receive, for the Signor puts forth so 
much in his performances, that be his 
stock ever so plentiful, it must at last be 
exhausted. But it is from a celestial 
source alone Paganini can have received 
his astonishing gift—it is the “divine 
essence,” genius, which has assisted him to 
reach the summit of excellence he has 
attained The pieces he performed were— 
an Allegro, Maestoso, an Adagio Appas- 
stonata, and a Rondo Obrillante. The 
second piece was a Sonata militaire, per- 


formed wholly on the first string. These 
two pieces had the accompaniment of the 


orchestra. The third piece was a solo, an 
air with variations on the theme of Non 
tiu Andrai, from Mozart’s “ Figaro.” The 
manner in which he acquitted himself sur- 
prised and delighted equally the unmusi- 
cal auditor and the most celebrated pro- 
fessors of the same instrument. The 
Times justly says— 

“All the anticipations formed of him, 
however highly coloured, have fallen short 
of the reality. He is not only the finest 
player perhaps that has ever existed on 
that: instrument, but he forms a class by 
himself, and produces effects which he has 
been the first to discover, and in which 
few, if any, will be able to follow him. 
The difficulty and complexity of the pas- 
sages played by Paganini are truly won- 
derful, and the ease with which he con- 
quers them is perfect. They do not, how- 
ever, form that which is most to be 
admired in him. His genius is displayed 
in a far greater degree in his slow move- 
ments, in which he develops, as it may, 
without exaggeration be said, every shade 
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and gradation of feeling. His violin in 
such passages seems to be a part of him- 
self, and to become that medium in which 
he can best portray the workings of his 
mind. If the instrument could be said to 
speak and to feel, it does so in his hands. 
The delicacy and truth of his intonation 
are in all cases conspicuous. The note, 
attenuated almost to a thread, is still 
heard as distinctly as when he draws forth 
the whole power of the instrument. The 
most remarkable parts of Paganini’s 
mechanism are his use of notes produced 
by the fingers of the left hand simul- 
taneously with those produced by the 
bow; and his harmonic notes, which 
are made by the slightest possible pressure 
of the string, and resemble, from their 
clearness and sweetness, the very high 
notes of the flute. The formation of these 
latter is familiar to a certain extent to all 
musicians, but they seldom or ever travel 
out of the common chord. Paganini, how- 
ever, gives long and difficult passages, 
double notes and even shakes, in this 
medium. He changes also with rapidity 
from the harmonic to the common pas- 
sages, without any sensible break in the 
rhythm. By the use of the pizzicato at the 
same time with the bowed notes, he may 
be said to combine the violin and the 
guitar in the same instrument. His exe- 
cution of double shakes and octave pas- 
sages is highly beautiful.” 

Further description we shall not attempt. 
If, says another morning contemporary, 
such players as Lindley and Dragonetti 
are unable to describe, or even compre- 
hend the mysteries of his exhibition, how 
is it to be expected from any other per- 
son? The effect on the professional 
gentlemen was most singular and amusing. 
In all the languages of the Continent, and 
in all the varieties of English, as spoken 
by natives of Italy, France, Germany and 
Spain, his praises were sounded in all 
parts of the house. The performers on 
the stage considered themselves an audi- 
ence. Dragonetti and his eminent brethren 
seemed electrified. Lablache scratched 
his head with an air of rustic amazement, 
and the powerful voice of De Begnis 
shouted from a side box—“He’s de 
Devel!” When Paganini first came in, 
he wore the aspect of diffidence. He 
entered from the side to the right of the 
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audience, and advanced wills an unsteady 
step. He acknowledged the plaudits 
which welcomed him, with an air of ex- 
treme humility and gratitude, which was 
as often repeated as the tributes of ad- 
miration were multiplied in the course of 
the evening. The pictures of him in the 
music shops are very like. He is tall and 
thin, with pale complexion, a sharp aqui. 
line nose, and a dark expressive eye. His 
hair, which is dark, is worn long behind, 
and combed off his forehead. By some 
he was considered very like the Rev. E. 
Irving, but his appearance and manner 
freque ntly reminded us quite as much of 
Liston’s “Dominie Sampson.” We- have 
spoken in praise, almost unbounded, of 
the talent and performance of Paganini, 
which, extraordinary as it may appear, we 
are sure will not be considered exaggerated 
by those who have heard him. To those 
who doubt the statement, we say, go and 
judge for yourselves. The effect produced 
on those unacquainted with the science of 
music is astonishing. By _ professionals 
his performance is described a incompre- 
hensible—as a perfection which it is not 
in the power of man, by study alone, to 
obtain. The impression produced on 
Mori, Spagnoletti, Dragonetti, Rouselot, 
Costa, etc., was evident to all; their ad- 
miration was as marked as was the 
applause which they offered as homage to 
his genius. Nature has gifted him with 


every mechanical qualification, and by the’ 


powers of his mind he has advanced in 
his art to the highest pitch of perfection. 

The following gives an account of 

Paganini in Society. 

A Correspondent writes—Some days 
since I had the gratification of meeting, 
at the house of a friend, the celebrated 
Paganini. It was an introduction | greatly 
desired. The extraordinary abilities of 
the violinist were everywhere discussed, 
and his peculiarities so much the theme of 
general conversation, that these circum- 
stances, joined to all that I had-read and 
heard in his praise, created in me an 
ardent desire to see and converse with 
him. Everyone forms to himself an idea 
of the personal appearance of a celebrated 
character. My imagination had not been 
idle. Assisted by the representations of 
him I had seen in the print shops, I pic- 
tured Paganini a tall meagre man, with a 
nose of immoderate dimensions, and long 
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thick hair falling over his shoulders in 
true Irving-like luxuriance. My _intro- 
duction, however, dissipated the creation 
my imagination had formed, and showed 
me Paganini a middle-sized, enfeebled old 
man, Quixotic in appearance, with dark 
brown hair, certainly of very unusual 
length, thin and slightly curling, and a 
nose perfectly “in keeping.” Paganini 
has evidently once been a handsome man. 
To the compliment which superior talent 
claims from strangers on introduction, he 
politely, but briefly, expressed his acknow- 
ledgments. That ceremony finished, a 
promenade in the garden, prior to dinner, 


was proposed. Paganini, who bore all the 


appearances of extreme languor and ex- 
haustion (although I understood he had 
not taken any exercise that morning), 
alone remained indoors, and, huddling 
himself up in a corner of the sofa, was, on 
my entering the room shortly afterwards, 
enjoying a comfortable nap. At this 
time I had a favourable opportunity to 
observe his countenance, which, in my 
idea, had not that decided stamp of the 
mens divina | expected to have witnessed ; 
he presented the appearance of the 
cadavre of an emaciated being ; an appear- 
ance which was much heightened by his 
want of teeth (he having had the whole of 
them extracted a short time previously at 
Dover), and by the tuft of hair he suffers 
to grow under his lower lip. His dress 
was an old-fashioned suit of black, which 
hung loosely about his spare figure; the 
red riband, which designates the rank of 
Chevalier, was appended to the button- 
hole of his coat, and the short Continental 
cut of his flapping trousers, added to the 
general eccentricity of his appearance. It 
was not till we sat down to dinner that I 
observed the unusual length of his fingers, 
and the peculiarity of the thumb of the 
left hand bending backwards as well as 
forwards; his hands resembled those of an 
invalid, and his whole frame indicated 
considerable weakness, which I have no 
doubt he experienced, as he made use of 
one of the sofa pillows to support him on 
the chair while he sat at table. I had 
imagined him to be between 65 and 70, 
for his appearance would lead you to that 
conclusion; but 47 is, I am informed, his 
right age. He spoke but rarely, and 
generally in answer to questions addressed 
to him, and then always in a very low tone 





of voice, lll the — of om rane 
still more faint. A young lady having 
arrived at the commencement of dinner, 
operated as a charm upon the Signor. His 
eye, till then dim and inexpressive, 
brightened into brilliancy—his attention 
to her was marked and assiduous, and he 
evinced a spirit of gallantry of which, 
from his previous deportment, I should 
not have thought him capable. In the 
short space of half an hour the furrows of 
20 years seemed to have vanished from 
his brow—time appeared to have taken a 
refluent course, and a complete revivi- 
scency was manifest in him. Still, I must 
be understood to speak comparatively, 
and with reference to the torpidity before 
remarkable in Paganini. Even the excite- 
ment the presence of the lady I have just 
alluded to, had produced in him, bore no 
analogy to that electric furor which he 
exhibits while performing on the violin— 
the change had made him only moderately 
sociable—he was roused from his ordinary 
reserve. “Woman and wine” had con- 
jointly exercised their influence, and 
rescued him from the thrall of those mor- 
bid feelings to which, I hear, he is often 
subject. To the numerous healths, com- 
pliments and eulogiums offered him, he 
modestly returned thanks; and some of 
these civilities compared him to the fabled 
Orpheus, and others so overstepped a mere 
fitz divinity, that he might have been ex- 
cused for appreciating the truth of the 
agreeable things uttered; but he did not 
seem to consider then beyond every day 
occurrences—a simple “Grazie” or 
“troppo buono” were the general replies. 
Although there were composers and emin- 
ent professors at table, and occasionally 
music was the subject of conversation, he 
did not appear interested in the discus- 
sion. One gentleman present remarked, 
that he had only had the pleasure to hear 
him perform once, and that was at Milan, 
and 14 years ago; but the morceau he had 
played, had made so great an impression 
upon him, that the moéivo had never 
escaped his memory. Upon his repeating 
it, Paganini observed, with evident grati- 
fication, that he was right, and that his 
memory had served him well. I can 


hardly describe the feeling the company 
(who were for the most part Italians), en- 
tertained for their compatriot—they re- 
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garded him as canadien superhuman— 
as a world’s wonder—and oftentimes 
spoke of his talent in terms little short of 
idolatry. For myself, I must confess, 
that had I seen nothing more of him than 
I had opportunity to do on that occasion, 
or never heard his violin performance, | 
should have set him down in my mind as a 
poor enfeebled old man, possessed of but 
few companionable qualities. As to his 
wonderful musical accomplishments, they 
have excited the admiration of the princi- 
pal cities of the world, and are not for me 


to expatiate upon. 
(Further extracts will be given in our next number ) 


OBSERVATIONS. 

A DRESDEN correspondent writes: At a 
concert given in Dresden recently some- 
what of an innovation was made in the 
construction of the programme. A new 
work, a string quintet by Felix Draeseke, 
was presented. In order to offer a better 
chance than usual to form a judgment 
upon the merits of the composition it was 
played twice, at the beginning and at the 
end of the concert. The result, it is said, 
justified the plan adopted. This is not 
the first time that a composer has made 
use of this method to present a work to 
his audience under conditions favourable 
to judgment. We believe that Von Biilow 
adopted the same plan on several oc- 
casions. Nevertheless it is unusual enough 
to be considered an innovation. Ap- 
parently it offers the hearer an opportunity 
to hear the work and to secure a general 
impression of it; the second playing of it 
an hour later brings the work up while 
it is still fresh in the mind, thus giving a 
chance for the work to confirm a first 
favourable impression or to fail to reach 
a required standard. A work which can 
successfully pass two critical hearings 
should make its way later. 

We see no reason why some such method 
as this should not be used to advantage 
by composers. Artists place their pictures 
on exhibition in a gallery and those who 
are interested have opportunity for more 
than a fleeting look. When an exhibition 
has closed every picture has been put 
through a fair test. Not so with a new 
composition of a serious nature. Unless 
it have, in strong measure, those qualities 
of rhythm, melody, colour, etc., that attract 
and impress powerfully at first hearing, 
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the ied composition Sie but little 
chance for future hearing. If it have 
some new ideas in construction and de- 
velopment, if it depart much from estab- 
lished methods, a first hearing is not suffi- 
cient. The plan of Mr. Felix Draeseke 
has in it something to commend. 

* * * 


The Prevention of Corruption Act, 
which came into force in the New Year, is, 
like Charles Surface, giving grave concern 
to a great many worthy people. In the 
music trade, for instance, the giving and 
taking of secret commissions has come to 
obtain very widely of late years. Pro- 
fessional teachers, whose advice is often 
asked in the purchase of a piano or har- 
monium, expect a handsome honorarium 
from the vendor in return for the introduc- 
tion; so does the organist who is the inter- 
mediary between a church or chapel com- 
mittee and the organ-builder. In both 

cases there is the extenuation that the ad- 
vice given is according to knowledge and 
that the profession is so underpaid that 
it could barely live without such fortuitous 
supplements of income. Still, the prin- 
ciple is bad, for the intermediary is ina 
fiduciary position towards the purchaser, 
and the consideration he receives from 
the vendor is undisclosed. Moreover, the 
practice has extended beyond the profes- 
sion, and commissions are not infrequently 
asked and received by persons in positions 
of public trust. Members of school boards 
with piano contracts under consideration 


have been known to offer their influence to . 


the highest bidder among the competing 
firms, and even clergymen have not dis- 
dained to “ make a bit” on the purchase of 
an organ. There can be no doubt that all 
such undisclosed commissions are within 
the meaning of the new Act, and that the 
persons giving or taking them in future 
will risk criminal prosecution. 
7 * * 


The Goddess Fortuna seems to have 
smiled benignantly for once in the’ way 
upon the musical profession. A wealthy 
lady died the other day, leaving, amongst 
other legacies, £2,000 and a magnificent 
Stradivarius violin, to a well known Hun- 
garian violinist, the sum of £1,000 and 
an annuity of £300 to a pianist, well 
known and highly respected in Ladies’ 
School circles, and £1,000 to a violoncello 


- 


player, also well beeen in the drawing 
rooms. I know the three recipients of 
these favours personally and will give 
their names in our next issue, provided 
they wish me to do so. 

* * * 

Another lucky pianist has tumbled into 
the trivial sum of £10,000 by the death of 
the Shah of Persia. He is the composer 
of a Persian National Hymn, which is 
dedicated to H. I. Majesty, and was per- 
formed before him on the occasion of his 
last visit to England. After the perform- 
ance H.M. complimented the pianist and 
nominated him there and then to be 
“Pianist to the Shah,” besides conferring 
upon him a very high decoration. The 
Hymn or March seems to have made such 
a lasting impression upon him he could 
not forget its composer even on his death 
bed ! 

* * * 

The Daily Mail is responsible for the 
statement that M. Ysaye is to conduct 
grand opera in London. M. Ernest Van 
Dyck confided to a representative of the 
Daily Mail yesterday that the four weeks 
season of grand opera in German, which 
commences next Monday, is likely to be 
productive of some surprises. 

“T think you will be astonished,” said 
M. Van Dyck, “by the London dédut as 
a conductor of M. Eugéne Ysaye. Hitherto 
M. Ysaye has only been known to you as 
a fine violinist—I might say, a violinist 
of the first order. But in Brussels he has 
already won golden laurels as a conductor. 
He will appear in that capacity at the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s opera “ Fidelio,” 
and this will be his first attempt at con- 
ducting grand opera. I have great hopes 
that he will make a marked success in the 
réle.” - 

Rehearsals have been in _ progress 
throughout the week, under the direction 
of M. Leopold Reichwein, and yesterday 
Herr Arthur Nikisch presided over an ex- 
cellent rehearsal of “Die Meistersinger.” 
The chorus has been recruited from singers 
of “small parts” in the Fatherland, and 
the London Symphony Orchestra is doing 
good service. 

The King and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, together with Princess Christian 
and Princess Louise, have already ex- 
tended their patronage. The present 


season only extends one month; but, 


should this prove more than ordinarily 
successful, it is expected that future visits 
will be considerably lengthened. 

* * . 


According to the Sunday Times, Mr. 
Albert Spalding, the clever young Ameri- 
can violinist, who has won so much favour 
in London this past autumn, has been 
playing Santa Claus this Christmastide. 
Amongst his audience at a recent con- 
cert was a little girl named Nusha, who, 
with other prodigy accomplishments—she 
speaks four languages, and paints in oils 
—plays the violin with decided nagural 
sifts, and has an ambition for the concert 
platform. But she had no violin of her 
own, nor the means to buy one, for her 
mother is a widow in reduced circum- 
stances. So she took her courage in both 
hands, and wrote a pathetic letter to Mr. 
Spalding, asking him if he would lend 
her one of his violins. Just before Christ- 
mas came the following graceful answer : 

Dear little Nusha,—As your letter was 
addressed fo the Queen’s Hall, I only re- 
ceived it on the evening of my last con- 
cert, and in my excitement I put it in my 
pocket, and only discovered it when in 
Paris. I suppose you thought me very 
horrid not to reply before? I have sent 
your letter to Mr. S. T. Dann (my man- 
ager), and have asked him to give you my 
answer personally, and to lend you a 
violin, which I hope you will like. Please 
accept the enclosed as a souvenir of 
Christmas; it will enable you to give your 
mamma a Christmas present, which I am 
sure will give your great pleasure. 

I am to be in London to play with the 
great Dr. Hans Richter at a London Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s Concert, on January 
28th, at the Queen’s Hall. Will you call 
on me at the Carlton Hotel about 2.30 the 
day before? and you shall play for me 
on my concert violin—a Domenico Mon- 
tagnana, dated 1701—and, perhaps, if you 
work hard, you may play on it at your 
début. If you please Mr. Dann I will give 
you some lessons myself. Wishing you 
a very happy Christmas, and hoping your 
mamma will have more prosperity in the 
New Year, I remain yours very faithfully, 

ALBERT SPALDING. 


P.S.—Write to me and let me know how 


you spent your Christmas. The violin I ° 


am sending you is the one I did most of 
my work on in my student days. 
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Little Nusha’s delight at the generous 
response to her letter can be imagined. 
Nor does the story end there, for Mr. 
Spalding has undertaken to see that she 
shall receive a thorough musical education. 

. . * 

The following question is asked in the 
Preston Guardian: 

Have you an old violin? Don’t imagine 
that because you have an old fiddle that 
therefore you have a valuable one. If a 
violin is good to start with it will improve 
with age and good care, but, on the other 
hand, a poor fiddle is not benefitted to 
any extent if it survives a century or two. 
Don’t judge a violin by the label inside of 
it. Anybody can copy an old name and 
date and paste it in. If all the violins 
bearing a Stradivarius label were his, poor 
old Antonius would be working yet, at 
the somewhat advanced age of more than 
two hundred. More than half of the 
cheap, worthless violins bear copies of his 
or some other master’s label, and even 
some real and good instruments have been 
passed off as the work of Amati, Guarneri, 
Maggini and other famous makers. 

Anyone having a violin with the label 
of a comparatively unknown maker is 
likely to be the owner of a more valuable 
instrument than the person whose fiddle 
is marked “ Antonius Stradivarius.” There 
is only one way to find out whether or not 
a violin is living up to its name, and that 
is to get the judgment of a good dealer. 
If he tells you that your violin is no 
good, but still offers to buy it, you may 
be quite certain that you have a good 
fiddle. But don’t sell it. Take it to 
some other authority and see what he 
says, but don’t make a bargain. You will 
hear from him if your violin is genuine, 
for the supply of valuable ones is small, 
and great rivalry exists among dealers 
to secure masterpieces. A great many 
people have the idea that all the very 
good instruments are the output of a half- 
dozen old geniuses, when the truth is that 
there are scores of old, as well as quite 
modern, makers whose works bring very 
high prices. 

° . * 

It is not in the province of Aug. 
Gemiinder and Sons, or any other manu- 
facturer of violins, to dictate the mode 
of playing those delicate instruments 
whether by note or ear. But when the 
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fiddlers meet in convention as they did 
recently near Brandon, Rankin County, 


Miss. their laws of instrumentation are 
supreme and none shall say them nay. 
It is worthy of note that it was a 


‘fiddler’s convention.” There were no vio- 
linists there. If a man claiming to be a 
“violinist” were to ask to be allowed to 
join in the proceedings, he would probably 
be indignantly rejected by the credentials 
committee. Playing by note is also re- 
garded by these people as a late and bar- 
barous invention, degrading to the noble 
art of fiddling. It 1s said to hamper the 
free fancy of the performer. It 1s a re- 
straint at variance with the inspiration 
which is the soul of music. 

And as the men are all fiddlers, so the 
instruments are generally fiddles. Some 
of them, from reliable reports, have a hard 


struggle to get in that class even. Like 
man, a few specimens are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. And others have 


been patched until it is doubtful if any 
part of the original instruments remain. 

If one were to judge by looks, they say 
a fourth of the fiddles antedate Stradi- 
varius by at least three thousand years. 


But one should not judge a fiddle by 
looks. Ofttimes the most disreputable 
may have the sweetest tune -the “mel- 
lerest tone,” as a Rankin County techni- 
cian would remark.--7The Pres¢o. 
* * * 

Sarasate, the Spanish violinist, makes 

$50,000 a year out of his fiddle. To an 


acquaintance who asked the secret of his 
success, he replied: “Six hours’ practice 


every day since I was twelve years old.” 
He hates and often reproves inattentive 
audiences. Once while playing at a 


private concert he observed a lady talk- 
ing animatedly and abstractedly fanning 
herself to the same tempo as her utter- 
ances. Ile suddenly stopped playing and 
exclaimed loud enough for the entire 
room to hear: “Ah, madam, how can I 
play in two-four time when you are beat- 
ing six-eight?” This gentle admonition 
had the desired effect —there was quietness 
after. 
* * * 

The name of César Thomson is closely 
linked with certain works which he per- 
forms as no other violinist can play them. 
The “Devil's Trill,” by Tartini; the F 


sharp minor Concerto by Ernst, the First 
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Concerto by Paganini, and some of the 
compositions by Pugnani, Corelli and 
Locatelli belong to Thomson, for he is 
the one who resuscitated these antique 
works. Massart once wrote: “César 
Thomson’s performance of the works of 
Corelli, Tartini, Locatelli and the other 
early writers for the violin is not only a 
revelation but an education. One who 
has not heard him play Tartini’s ‘ Devil’s 
Trill’ Sonata has no idea of the hidden 
beauties of this important composition.’ 

César Thomson's forthcoming American 
tour 1s awaited with unusual interest. The 
violinist will arrive early in January. 





THE SAD ENDING OF A LONG 
CAREER. 

WE learn with the keenest regret of the 
retirement from the Joachim Quartet of 
Mr. Emanuel Wirth, the well-known viola 
player. Mr. Wirth’s retirement is com- 
pulsory, not because of age or incapa- 
bility, but because of the very sad reason 
that he has all but lost his sight. It has 
not been definitely stated that Mr. Wirth’s 
activities are at an end, but there seems to 
be little reason for hoping that he will re- 
cover sufficiently to rejoin the group of 
artists with whom he has so long been 
associated. 

In the United States there are many 
violinists who studied under Mr. Wirth in 
Berlin, and all these will experience deep 
grief when they learn of the misfortune 
of their former teacher. 
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The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianoforte, with 
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_ schelk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 48. 6d, . 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurka:, Nocturnes, ete.) and how they should 
be played, by J. Kxgczynsit, translated by Mics N. Janotus, and edited by Sutner- 
LAND Epwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, §s. ’ 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Roszxt ScHuMANN, translated, edited, 
and annotaied by F. R. Rirrsgr, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed from a 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thiek cr. Svo, cloth, 8s, 6d. Fourth Edition. 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Second Edition. eit 

Wagner—Beethoven, by Ricuarp Wacner, witn a Supplement from the Philosophical 
vom “3 Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E. Dicuascraee. second erlition, cr. 
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Wagner as I Knew Him, by Ferpinann Prarcer, 3s. 6d. (pub. 78. 6d.) 
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